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Qur readers must all, by this time, have heard of the magnifi- 
cent bequest of Stephen Girard, “ mariner and merchant,” to the 
city of Philadelphia. It affords the most substantial proof of a 
sound and discriminating mind, intent on the accomplishment of 
schemes of practical benevolence, and enduring public. good. 
Vanity might have devised other means of appropriating such 
vast wealth as he died possessed of; and might, perhaps, have been 
still more successful in extorting the praise and wonder of the 
multitude. Girard’s aim was high and noble—it was to amelio- 
rate the condition of the poor, by lightening their burdens, and 
improving their health; and educating the helpless orphan to 
usefulness for himself and society, in place of allowing him to 
become an outcast, perhaps a criminal !—We cannot do better 
here than give the very language of his * Will.’— 

“ And whereas,” says he, “I have been for a long time im- 
pressed with the importance of educating the poor, and placing 
them, by the early cultivation of their minds and the develop- 
ment of their moral principles, above the many temptations to 
which, through poverty and ignorance, they are exposed ; and I 
am particularly desirous to provide for such a number of poor 
male white orphan children as can be trained in one institution, 
a better education, as well as a more comfortable maintenance, 
than they usually receive from the application of the public 
funds: And whereas, together with the object just adverted to, I 
have sincerely at heart the welfare of the City of Philadelphia, 
and, as a part of it, am desirous to improve the neighbourhood of 
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the river Delaware, so that the health of the citizens may be 
promoted and preserved, and that the eastern part of the city 
may be made to correspond better with the interior: Now I do 
give, devise, and bequeath.” 

Then follow the details respecting the disposition of his pro- 
perty for the purposes aforesaid:— 

Some hygeinic hints are furnished in various parts of the will. 
Thus, among the very full details respecting the construction 
of the college for orphan children, we cannot but approve of the 
direction to have all the outside foundation walls, forming the 
cellars, three feet six inches thick up to the first floor, or as high 
as may be necessary to fix the centres for the first floor; and the 
under foundation wall, running north and south, and the three 
inside foundation walls running east and west, three feet thick up 
to the first floor: the outside and under walls, from this to the top 
or roof of the building, shall be of two feet thickness. Not only is 
greater strength and durability obtained by thick walls, but also 
the percolation of underground moisture into the cellar, and of 
that of the atmosphere into the rooms above, are prevented.—A 
more uniform temperature is also insured by this means, the air 
of the apartments being less changed, in this respect, by either 
the cold of winter or heat of summer. 

The testator has, also, been careful to direct the manner in 
which the building shall be warmed in winter. “ A furnace or 
furnaces for the generation of heated air shall be placed in the 
cellar, and the heated air shall be introduced in adequate quan- 
tity, whenever wanted, by means of pipes and flues inserted and 
made. for the purpose in the walls, and as those walls shall be 
constructed.” Descriptions (with plates) of the apparatus for 
this purpose have been repeatedly given in this Journal,* and we 
have never ceased to urge its use on our fellow citizens. The 
strong testimony in its favour, thus borne by Mr. Girard, is entitled 
to the more weight, from the fact that he was well versed in 
the economy and details of building, and had introduced this plan 
in some of his new private houses. 

With the same wise intent of guarding against currents of cold 
air from without, as well as for other purposes of safety and con- 
venience, double doors in each instance are directed—* Those 
opening into the rooms to be what are termed glass doors, so as to 
increase the quantity of light for each room; and those opening 
outward, to be of substantial wood-work, well lined, and secured.” 
—There is to be a double stair case on the north and south sides, 
carried up through the several stories. Ornament is not lost sight 
of, but is rendered more attractive by being subservient to dura- 
bility, as when the testator directs the outside walls to be faced 
with slabs or blocks of marble or granite, fastened together with 
* Vol. I. p. 80—133, and 140. 
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clainps securely sunk therein — The floors and landings, as 
well as the roof, shall be covered with marble slabs securely laid 
in mortar; the slabs on the roof to be twice as thick as those on 
the floors.” 

The size of the college is directed to be one hundred and ten 
feet east and west—and one hundred and sixty feet north and 
south. It shall be three stories in height, each stor y at least fifteen 
feet high in the clear from the floor to the cornice.—It shall be fire 
proof inside and out.—The floors and roofs to be formed of solid 
materials, on arches turned on proper centres, so that no wood 
may be used except for doors, windows, and shutters. Cellars 
shall be made under the whole building, solely for the purpose of 
the institution —* There shall be in each stor y four rooms, each 
room not less than fifty feet square in the clear—the four rooms 
on each floor to occupy the whole space east and west on such 
floor or story, and the middle of the building north and south ; so 
that in the north of the building, and in the south thereof, there 
may remain a space of equal dime ‘nsions, for an entry or hall in 
each, for stairs and landings.” 

The instructions left by Mr. Girard, for the organization of the 
college, and the terms of admission into it, will form the subject 
of another article, in which we shall have occasion to introduce 
notices of similar foundations in Europe. 

The next article of his Will, connected with public hygiene, is 
that which relates to the improvement of the city along the Dela- 
ware. Mr. Girard’s residence in Water street, and his commer- 
cial avocations, requiring his presence so often on the wharves, 
must have made him e xpe rimentally convinced of the propriety 
and necessity of reform in that part of the city. But his experi- 
ence went still farther ; he was a witness of the dire pestilences of 
1793, and 1798, and could not fail to be struck with the fact ob- 
served by all medical writers, that those parts of a city which are 
low and damp, and the streets narrow, and ill ventilated, and in 
which houses are crowded in small! courts and alleys, have ever 
been the seats of the most destructive diseases, whether we call 
them plague, yellow fever, or cholera morbus. He who was so ac- 
tive as one of the superintendants of the Hospital at Bush Hill in 
the years already mentioned, and so instrumental in the removal 
of the poor sick from Water street, and the adjoining courts and 
alleys, to this airy situation out of town, could not fail to be struck 
with the deleterious influence of a close and impure atmosphere, 
and with the continual risk-which persons living in it, incur of being 
victims to pestilential diseases. It may, perhaps, excite surprise, 
that Mr. Girard should himself have continued, until his death, to 
reside in Water street. But it should be remembered, that his 
own spacious mansion, his temperance, amounting to abstemious- 
ness, his early rising, and daily visits to his farm in the country, 
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could not but greatly contribute to counteract the injurious 
effects of his location, and place him in circumstances very dif- 
ferent from most of the inhabitants of this quarter. 

Conscious of the necessity of reform here, he bequeaths to the 
City of Philadelphia, after legacies to his relations and others, 
and appropriations for the college, the sum of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, part of the residue of his real estate, the income 
trom which is to be spent in laying out, re gulating, curbing, light- 
ing, and paving a passage or street fronting the-river Delaware ; 
in “pulling down, and removing all wooden buildings, as well a 
those made of wood and other combustible materials within the 
limits of the city of Philadelphia; regulating, widening, paving, 
and curbing W ater street, and distributing the Schuylkill water 
therein. 

The new street, to be called Delaware Avenue, is to extend 
along the river the whole line of the city, and is to be not less 
thain twenty one feet wide.—It will be a pleasant and salutary 
change for the mud and filth which forms the upper stratum of 
the made ground of the wharves, as we now have them. The 
owners of the wharves projecting out between the docks, and 
to the east of the Avenue, are to be compelled to keep them clean, 
and covered completely with gravel or other hard materials, and 
to be so levelled that water shall not remain thereon after a 
shower of rain. ‘The cor poration of the city is also to prohibit 
all builcings, fences, or erections of any kind to the eastward 
(river side) of said avenue ; to completely clear, and keep clean 
all the docks within the limits of the city fronting on the Dela- 
ware; and to pull down all platforms carried out, from the 

cast part of the city, over the river Delaware, on piles or 
pillars, 

In all the age: provisions, we recognize an observant 
mind, attentive to the best means of promoting health, and pre- 
venting disease, by having well paved streets and wharves; re- 
moving wooden or frame houses and projections, as much as 
possible, and obtaining free ventilation. From a paved street, 
it is easy to clear away vegetable and other matters, which 
would else be worked into the mould or clay of the ground, 
and create a stratum alternately saturate ‘d with rain, and 
giving out moisture and gases,.nder the influence of the sun’s 
rays , Decayed wood is another constant source of deterioration 
of the air near it; and on occasions has given rise to diseases of 
great virulence. Both these morbid causes, or series of causes, 
are in almost constant operation, during nearly eight months 
of the year, along the b: alos of the Delaware, on the wharves, 
and in Water strect. Nor can we hope for permanent sec urity 
against the invasion of vellow or other malignant fevers, until the 
yiews of Mr, Girard are earried into full effect. T hev have an 
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infinitely more practical and direct bearing on public health, and 
go farther to the prevention of disease than all the quarantine 
regulations and lazarettoes of our Boards of Health. 


CHOCOLATE. 


Tue editor of one of our Eastern papers,* expatiates, in 
the most eulogistic strains, in favour of chocolate. “The la- 
bouring man,” he remarks,” “and particularly he who is 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather, will find it not only 
a comforter, but the firm ally and supporter of his strength. 
He will find it to be worth all the grog ever distilled—more 
powerful and bracing than the strong waters of Cogniac—more 
nourishing than the rich wines of Madeira and Chi ampaigne. 
It gives strength and action to the stomach, when distilled 
spirits have no power to aid either; and then it brings no evils 
in its train—it engenders no ill feelings, beats no wives, starves 
no children, and makes beasts of no husbands or fathers. Un- 
like cold water, it does not chill the vitals, and send the blood in 
a torrent back to the fountian of life, often producing spasms, 
and sometimes death itself. Drink it then, ye that are wise, and 
he happy.” All this is very well said, and what is far better, it 
is generally true. There can be no doubt as to the nutritive and 
wholesome qualities of the cocoa nut, and of its being far better 
adapted to support the strength of the labouring classes, and to 
enable the system, when exposed to the weather, to resist: the 
effects of cold and fatigue, than either tea or eesti ‘To the 
traveller, a bow! of eone chocolate, and a slice of bread, before 
setting forth on his journey of a cold winter morning, will really 
produc e all the good effects which have been erroneous ly attri- 
buted to ardent spirits, or to wine. But while we ae knowledge 
the general correctness of the praise bestowed upon chocolate 
hy the writer just referred to, we must be permitted to dissent 
from him on one or two points. * Nothing,” he says, * goes into 
his mouth, during the winter, colder than boiling chocolate.” 
Now we are not in favour of any one, save M. Chabert, the 
tire king, taking into his mouth, or attempting to introduce into 
his stomach, this or any other fluid, when at the boiling point. 
Realty, the mouths of our castern friends must be formed of some- 
what different materials from our own—or we pity their condi- 
tion after the 'y have attempted to parti ike of the fervid draught to 
which they have been invited. “ Let the stomach be filled with 
a beer-quart of this beverage, (c hoce olate,) and nine-tenths of the 
ills of life can find no entrance there.” We believe the stomach ts 


* The Pawtucket Chronicle. 
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the portal through which a goodly number of ills find their way 
into the system; but we are ‘not quite so certain, that distending 
it with a beer-quart of fluid, however wholesome in the abstract, 
is the very best means of shutting out evil. It is, at least, rather 
an unwise experiment to swallow so large a quantity of choco- 
late, whether it be boiling or not, at a single meal. What the 
writer says of cold water chilling the v itals, is, on occasions of 
peculiar feebleness of frame, a truth, though obscurely ex- 
pressed; but when he talks of its “ sending the blood in a torrent 

back to the fountain of life,” we confess he gets far beyond 
our comprehension, and we fear a little beyond his own depth. 
But to return to the subject with which we set out. 

It is really a subjec t of regret, that the pric e of good choco- 
late could not be so far reduced as to place it w ithin the reach 
of every poor family. It has been calculated that one ounce of 
it, in substance, affords equal nutriment with one pound of meat. 
This is probably, however, overrating its value as an article of 
food. Nevertheless, when properly prepared, particularly when 

a large portion of milk is added to it, it is equally pleasant to 
most palates, as coffee and tea, and affords what the latter do 
not, a solid support to the system. From the very circumstance 
of its nutritive properties, it should be taken, with bread, either 
at breakfast or at dinner, and but seldom in the evening. — It is, 
also, a more appropriate food for those engaged in active pur- 
suits, in the open air, than for the se ,dentary, or those confined 
within doors. It should especially be avoided by those of full 
habits, and those who are inclined to an excess of fat. 

In thus recommending chocolate, we have in view, let it be 
recollected, the pure cocoa or chocolate nut, free from the spices 
with which, in some countries, it is so liber: ally seasoned. In 
its manufacture for use, the farinaceous and oily portions of 
which the nut consists, ere be so intimately ble nded by tritu- 
ration, that the whole of it difhises itself equally, or is almost 
entirely dissolved in boiling water, or in milk, without exhibiting 
any large globules of oil floating separately on its surface. It is, 
on this comple te union of its two compone nt parts, that the easy 
digestion of chocolate depends. When this union bas been but 
imperfectly effected, it is very apt to disagree with the stomach, 
and in certain individuals, to produc e sick head-ache, disturbed 
sleep, and other disagreeable consequences. Low priced choco- 
late is often manufactured by grinding, witthe the genuine article, 
flour, and some species of fat; by this means its bulk is increased, 
but always at the expense of its flavour and wholesome pro- 
perties. 

The best way to prepare chocolate for persons of delicate 
habits, or valetudinarians, is to boil it in water, and allow it. to 
crow cok 1: then to take off the fat which forms on the surface, 
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to reboil the chocolate, and to pour it on cream and sugar. 
Made in this manner, it is much lighter, and more generally 
agrees with weak stomachs, than when prepared in any other. 
Some persons with very weak digestion, make use advantage- 
ously of the shells of the cocoa, boiled in milk, or even in water, 
if a still lighter beverage be wanted. 


Oe See 


MEASLES—SCARLET FEVER. 
























Scarlet Fever, Measles, and various other eruptive complaints, 
have, for several months past, prevailed to a very great extent 
in different parts of the United States. The mortality produced 
in some situations, by the two first diseases, has been truly 
frightful. ‘This has doubtless resulted from the violent and un- 
manageable character which they are so apt to assume, when 
they occur epidemically. We fear, nevertheless, that in a con- 
siderable number of cases, the violence of the disease, and the 
death of the patients, are to be attributed mainly to the vulgar 
prejudices which prevail, in regard to the nature of eruptive 
diseases generally, and the improper treatment which is in con- sg 
sequence adopted ; previously to a physician being called in, and 
sometimes during the per iod of his attendance. 

It was once an opinion, entertained even by medical men, that . 
all diseases, accompanied with an eruption upon the skin, were ub 
produced by a morbific principle ge nerated in the blood, and 
which the healing power, inherent in the system, attempted to 
remove from the more vital organs, by throwing it out upon the 
skin. Hence it was maintained, that the more copious the erup- 
tion upon the surface of the patient’s body, the greater was his 
chance of recovery. On this doctrine was founded a plan of 
treatment, adapted, as it was supposed, to aid the efforts of nature 
in “ driving out the disease.” The greatest anxiety existed on 
the part of the medical attendant, to produce a copious eruption, 
and to prevent it from “striking in.” The poor patient was 
accordingly placed in bed, in a hot apartment, and carefully 
covered with clothes, so as to prevent the least access of cool ! 
air to his skin: while, at the same time, hot stimulating drinks i 
were freely administered internally. a 

Happily many years have elapsed since the instructed part Lf 
of the medical profession became convinced of the incorrectness 
of the foregoing views, and of the highly pernicious effects pro- 
duced by the plan of treatment to which it gives rise. But the 

. errors of physicians are, in most instances, eagerly adopted by 
the public, and fondly cherished for ages after they have been 
renounced by the former. 
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We accordingly tind, that whenever a child is attacked with 
measles, or scarlet fever, or exhibits the least symptom of being 
unwell during the prevalence of either disease in the neigh- 
bourhood, the parents, of their own accord, or prompted by the 
advice of some officious and overwise neighbour, set to work to 
force out, as it is styled, the disease. From that moment must 
the little patient bid farewell to the delightful sensation produced 
by the inhalation of cool fresh air, and its free admission to the 
surface of the body—no longer is he permitted to quench his 
feverish thirst by any bland cool liquid. However restless he 
becomes—however hot and parched his skin—however earnestly 
nature may crave cooling drinks and fresh air, the misguided 
parents persist in withholding them—heat is applied externally, 
and into the stomach of the unfortunate sufferer is forced sweet 
marjoram or saffron tea, as hot as it can well be swallowed. 

The effect of all this, instead of a decrease of the disease, is 
an augmentation of the uneasy sensations of the patient; in- 
creased fever; and too often serious disease of the throat, or of 
some internal organ, which the most judicious and best directed 
efforts of the physician are unable subsequently to subdue. It 
is tr ue, that the disease of the skin is increased, but with this is 
also increased the sufferings and danger of the patient. An 
attack, which, had it been left entirely to itself, might have 
terminated favourably in a few days, is often, by this system of 
mismanagement, caused to eventuate in death. Let an indivi- 
dual in ordinary health, of an irritable constitution, be confined 
to bed in a warm apartment, and drenched with hot stimulating 
drinks, and he will very soon have fever, and not unfrequently 
an extensive eruption on the skin. In all eruptive complaints, 
attended with fever, the proper course is to reduce the heat of 
the skin, and the general excitement of the system, and by those 
means to diminish—not to increase the external eruption: 

Would parents only learn the importance of relinquishing en- 
tirely the management of their children’s complaints, and of 
sending at once for competent medical advice, however trifling to 
them the case may appear in its primary symptoms, they would 
save themselves many a day and night of painful anxiety, and 
be more certain of escaping the mournful task of following to an 
early grave, a fondly cherished—perhaps an only child. The 
saving in expense, by such a Course, we need not urge. No 
one who has any pretensions to correct feelings, would, for the 

sake of saving an extra dollar or two, jeopard the life of even 
a stranger. 

A physician, when he is called in to a case of measles, or of 
scarlet fever, will direct the patient to be kept cool; in winter, 
by permitting only a moderate fire in his apartment, and a light 
covering for his body—and in summer, by a cool dress, and free 
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ventilation. Perchance, if the case be one of scarlet fever, and 
of any severity, nothing being present to forbid its use, he may 
direct the entire surface of the patient to be freely sponged with 
cold water, or the latter to be dashed over the naked body, until 
the heat of the skin is subdued—the process to be repeated 
as often as the morbid heat returns. This may startle some 
parents, and cause many an ignorant granny to hold up her 
hands in utter horror; but the proper course is to entrust the 
patient to the care of a physician, in whose skill and judg- 
ment every confidence can be placed, and then to follow impli- 
citly his directions, however much they may be opposed to 
preconceived notions and prejudices, or excite the ill-omened 
croakings of the knowing nurse. The physician will direct the 
drinks for the patient to be given cool, and that they shall consist 
of some mild mucilaginous fluid, as toast, barley, or gum water, 
made slightly sour with lemon or lime juice—or, at least, to 
consist of something equally bland and simple. He will direct 
the patient to be kept in a large airy apartment—every care 
being taken to preserve it strictly clean. He will insist upon 
his being debarred the use of all heating, solid, or indigestible 
food. Thin gruel, or panada, will be, perhaps, the only nutri- 
ment that can, with propriety, be allowed. 

So far as it regards the keeping of the patient’s skin cool— 
the free admission of fresh air, the restricting him to a very spare 
and simple diet, and the allowance of cool bland drinks, the 
sooner they are commenced with after an attack of either of the 
diseases alluded to, the better. No danger need be apprehended 
of this course causing the eruption to strike in, and endangering 
any of the vital organs; on the contrary, by adhering to it, even 
were no other means resorted to, the safe recovery of the patient 
is rendered more certain than by an opposite course, although the 
treatment, in other respects, should be the more judicious. 


BABY. 


The subjoined pleasant and instructive satire on practices, some of which we 
have more than once reprobated in strong terms, is from the pen of Mr. Jerdan, 
and was written for one of the most popular of the English annuals. We have 
added a few notes, still further illustrative of the absurdities and cruelties in the 
treatment of infants, so happily reprobated in the text. 

Eveny.reader, of common sagacity, will readily perceive at once how the fol- 
lowing auto-biography was communicated, and therefore I will not, as is too much 
the fashion among authors, by profession, trouble them with unnecessary explana- 
tion. Suffice it to say, that the authenticity of the narrative is unquestionable ; for 
I had it out of the individual’s own mouth, and I have not altered one syllable. 
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Sceptical persons might doubt the existence of those precocious talents which cna- 
bled Baby, at the early age of twenty-four hours, to deliver the painful relation of 
all its experience and sufferings in this world; but when it is recollected that the — 
human mind often exhibits wonderful phenomena amid the bright glances which 
precede death, it will be acknowledged that the present memoir is the result of one 
of these half mundane, half celestial illuminations of the spirit. 

“ My first perception of life,” said Baby, “ or at least the first particular which 
I consider it fitting to record—for I am not like a German biographer, who would 
go farther back, to the very beginning of things—was my being handed from the 
rough grasp of a man, into the arms of a filthy old woman. I cannot describe to you 
the disgust I felt at the hag. Her countenance was most forbidding ; her eyes in- 
flamed; her nose reddened towards the point, and her breath abominably infected 
with the odours of gin. I did not know, on inhaling the scent of this offensive 
compound, what it was; but the wretch was determined that I should not long 
remain in ignorance of its effects, either in a gaseous or a liquid form. 

“It was evident from my entrance into the world, that this monster entertained 
a design against my life; and, though I resisted with all the energy of a free-born 
and independent infant, the contest was too unequal, and I finally sunk beneath 
her machinations, and those of my other cruel persecutors. 

“The moment I perceived that her intentions were fatal, I set up a squall which 
you might have heard, in the stillness of the night, quite across the square ; but it 
was utterly disregarded, or rather made the subject of mockery. ‘There’s astout boy,’ 
cried the demon; ‘I'll warrant ye, that will expand the bones of his head for him.’ 
My poor head indeed was the immediate object of her attack; for taking another 
gulp of gin from a glass, and spouting some of the fiery fluid into her hand, she 
instantly deluged my skull with it, and rubbed with all her might.* Oh, the dread- 
ful torture which I endured! The burning substance penetrated through the fon- 
tinelle, or mole of the head, to my very brain, and scorched it into agony. I 
writhed and screamed in vain; and, the paroxysm of madness over, uttered a low 
and piteous moaning, which might have melted the heart of a fiend. But mercy 
was never meant for me. Conscious of my inherent rights and dignity, as a 
British man child, and resolved to support both at the expense of my fortune and 
existence, oppression and tyranny were soon leagued against me, and I was crushed 
by the foul combination. 

“ Not yet a quarter of an hour old, the barbarous usage I had undergone was 
but a prelude to the whole iniquitous course which was systematically pursued 
against me, by all but one being, who, from her affection to me, was exposed to 
almost equally relentless persecution. My poor mamma, she alone showed any 
sympathy for Baby ; but she was too powerless to afford me efficient succour, in 
aid of my own brave exertions. 

“Finding that the application of thé gin, though it turned my brain, did not 


* This vulgar and cruel practice of washing not only the head, but often the whole 
body, in ardent spirits—gin, whiskey, or brandy—has its origin in the false notions of the 
reputed virtues of these liquors, taken internally. It is high time for every intelligent 
physician to pointedly set his face against their introduction into a house, and, above all, into 
the nursery, under any pretext whatever. Failing to do so, he becomes, in a great measure, 
responsible for the drunkenness of nurses, the fevers and inflammations of mothers by hot 
caudles, and the death of infants by the addition of ardent spirits to their food ; for even to 
this pitch of folly and barbarity have some nurses and mothers reached, before now. 
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absolutely destroy me, the old woman, whom they called Nurse, (Curse would have 
been a juster title,) endeavoured to kill me in another way. There was a large 
brown pan in the middle of the apartment, filled with tepid water, and into this 
the murderess plunged me headlong.* She thought she could drown me; but again 
my activity and presence of mind prevailed, and I saved myself from a watery 
grave, by the vigour with which I kicked, and the force with which I squalled. 
Astonished by my courageous conduct, and baftled in her wild scheme, the tigress 
was compelled to desist; but if she could not accomplish the murder, she could 
gratify her hellish spite, which she did, by taking an opportunity to scrape me 
from head to foot, more in the manner of a dead pig than a living boy. I was 
much hurt by this process; my excoriated skin smarted all over, and I could do 
nothing but cry and howl as if my Jungs were bursting. ‘T'o this natural appeal no 
attention whatever was paid by my unnatural enemies. 

“The next attempt upon me was of a different, but hardly less infamous cha- 
racter. You are aware how they used to treat their mummies in Egypt, in the 
vlden time. From this, I presume, the hint was taken, for the new torment prac- 
tised upon me. Laying me in her lap, the malignant old woman took a long roll 
of linen, and began to swathe me up as if indeed I were a defunct Egyptian, never 
intended to stir or breathe more on this earth.t Round and round did she whirl me ; 


and I never experienced such a sensation of giddiness before, as that which now 


overcame me. I could frame an idea what it was to be tumbled about; but to be 
tossed and gyred in this violent manner, was too much to be borne. I was, how- 
ever, reduced to passive endurance, by being so tightly bound, and so worn out by 
the conflict I had inflexibly maintained, that I seemed almost reckless of what was 
done to me. I fancied at last they were going to execute me without the formality of 
judge or jury ; for they put an ugly cap upon my head, and brought a band under my 
chin, and across my throat, to strangle me, drawing the ligature even to suffocation. 
I cannot tell how I escaped, but I did escape this, the third attempt upon my 
life, within the first thirty minutes of its duration. 

“A very few moments’ repose being now allowed me, I began to reflect upon 
my hapless condition. Here was I, without a friend in the world who could help 
me, with a bold and uncompromising spirit, it is true, but comparatively weak and 
defenceless ; here was J, naked and exposed to the most diabolical malice of foes, 
who had obviously entered into a conspiracy to make away with me by some 
means or other. What could I do? to whom could I appeal? there was no one 
to take my part. But I will not anticipate events; they crowded fast enough into 


“The ‘Baby’ was fortunate in not having been plunged into cold water, with a view 
of hardening it; as if the living body were to be tempered like steel. 

+ The only exeuse for this rolling up of infants is, to prevent a rupture at the navel ; but 
the means thus adopted, are among the most efficient that could be devised, for causing 
this accident elsewhere. Leta person put the hand on the abdomen, or region of which 
the navel ts the centre, and feel the rising swell of this part, during every inspiration, 
or drawing in of the breath, and it must be very obvious, that to compress this whole 
region by a bandage, passed round and round the body, cannot but interfere with 
the freedom of respiration, by preventing the complete enlargement of the chest, and 
the descent of the lungs. The viscera, or organs, contained in the great cavity itself, 
being thus pent in by the bandage in front, and all round, and pressed upon above 
by the midriff in its descent at each inspiration, will greatly suffer, and be foreed into 
new situations, or kept in foreed contact—irritating and inflaming each other. 
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my miserable span, as you shall now hear, without being troubled with any re- 
flections upon them. 

“ Having walked into the world about midnight, I looked at the time-piece on 
the mantle-shelf, and found that I had been more than two hours in this busy 
life; but circumstances had crowded so rapidly into that space, and I had been 
made so utterly miserable by the stirring scenes in which I acted so important 
a part, that I felt no appetite whatever. On the contrary, | seemed to entertain a 
loathing for food; my indignation may therefore be conceived, when I observed 
the odious female, to whom I have so ofien already had occasion to allude, pre- 
paring some diet, and evidently for me. I knew it by the scowl upon her coun- 
tenance, as she took up a bottle and poured some of its contents into a silver tea- 
spoon ; my presentiment was almost instantly realized. Seizing me quickly una- 
wares, I had barely a moment to extend my jaws in the act of bawling for as- 
sistance, when the gag, or spoon, was thrust into my mouth, and the whole of its 
nauseous freight forced down my throat.* Scream I could not; a sort of gurgling 
noise was all that could be heard: I sank back, and thus tasted the first of bitter- 
ness which my youthful stomach was doomed to receive. 

“{ have intimated that, like other geniuses, I was born with literary tastes, and 
a taste for the fine arts. Iam sure, had my life been prolonged, I should have 
turned a celebrated author, as well as painter: as it has been decreed, I can only 
claim the fame of being ‘The Little Unknown.’ But there was something curious 
in the coincidence, that my earliest acquaintance with literature and painting 
should be so vastly disagreeable as to consist of my reading Ol. Ricini on the bot- 
tle whence I had been poisoned, and swallowing that oil which might have been 
the medium of a nobler production than it was now destined to produce. Mingled 
with the tints of a Titian, it might have created an immortal Venus. But I will 
not pursue the contrast. 

“A sense of sickness took possession of me. I asked myself—is this the food of 
human beings? fs it for the enjoyment of such delicacies as this, that gormandism 
and sensuality fill so prodigious an extent in the existence of men! If it be so, 
how I pity them! Ah! were their palates as pure as mine, how would they abhor 
such indulgences! I am ashamed to own it, but as this is a biography of truth, (and 
I believe the only one ever written,) I must confess, ala Rousseau, that I inter- 
nally exclaimed with an oath, ‘It is d—d bad.’ The recording angel, I trust, con- 
sidering my provocation, would deal mercifully with this offence. 

Fatigue had now completely exhausted me, and sleep began to steal over my 
faculties. A yawn was the sign of this soporifie condition ; and will it be credited, 
that the wretched nurse would not even permit this natural symptom. She who 
had violently forced my mouth open for her own cruel purpase, would not suffer 
me to open it myself; but the moment she saw me seeking this relief, she clapped 
her finger and thumb under my lower jaw, which she pushed upwards, till I 
thought it would have cracked again. 


“Inured to suffering, skeen at length closed my weary eve-lids, and T slumbered 





free from sorrows for a while. But it was the mere insensilility of tired nature 
not a sweet and refreshing repose. Ignorant people, and especially poets, talk of 


7 7 ~ 
* This practice of pouring down a dose of caster oil, or o sweet oil, to answer some 
theoretical purpose is becoming happily less frequent. One little less absurd, however, 
ull prevails ttas, of dosing the infant with malasses, or sugar and water. 
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balmy sleep being like an infant’s. Bah! they must have forgotten their infancy— 
the swaddling which precludes free respiration—the other incumbrances of baby- 
hood. For my share, I had a horrid dream. I fancied I was put away from the 
world again ; and I could, but I will not; a tale unfold. 

“ I woke but to fresh troubles ; to new and unheard-of inflictions, of which it is 
almost impossible to state whether the utter nastiness, or the barbarity, were the 
most shameful. Like a criminal from the rack, condemned to undergo farther 
ordeals, no sooner did the nurse notice that I was taking a survey of the chamber, 
than she immediately darted upon her prey. From a small skillet, or pan, she 
poured forth a thickish, unpleasant substance, whether called pap or gruel, I never 
could learn, for I heard both names applied indiscriminately : and first—oh, beast! 
—drawing the mess through her own skinny and grinny lips, she poked the re- 
volting spoonful almost into my throat.* Reject it I could not ; down it went. In 
flavour, certainly not abominable as my breakfast of castor oil, this, my second 
meal, was rendered no less obnoxious by the process of its administration, or ser- 
vice, Surely, in this instance, whoever sent the meal, the devil inspired the cook. 

«The consequence might easily have been foreseen ; but it was very hard that, 
from no excess of my own, I was attacked with cholera—the fashionable name for 
what my gradmammae, in ultra-refinement, termed a stomach complaint. But 
whether called by a learned Greek, a fashionable, or a vulgar name, I was. com- 
pelled to endure what I had been compelled to incur. I was no volunteer glutton 
or drunkard: superior to man, I had not made the ill of which I had so much 
cause to complain. 

“ Had it not been for the continuance of my malady, I might have fancied that 
the world was not a perpetual hell. For several hours I was not meddled with. 
A great piece of flannel was wrapped round my head and shoulders, and I was 
smothered in the bed,t which had something of warmth more consonant to my 
constitutional habits, than the colds of a winter night to which I had been so 
much exposed. 

“ A weary period having elapsed, I was removed from my nest. The fire yet 
burned cheerfully ; but the candle had grown to an immense wick, with a top like 
the dome of St. Paul’s, and a light, dim and flickering. Nurse sat by the fireside, 
in @ great arm-chair, smelling more than ever, of the beverage which was as the 
breath of her nostrils ; that breath, by the by, was ever and anon turned to a deep, 
but by no means musical diapason. Lying on her knee during one of these naps, 
I gazed around with that degree of curiosity which new situations commonly 
excite ; for I naturally wished to become acquainted with the manners, habits, and 
customs of my fellow creatures. The view impressed me with no idea of comfort. 

* Great feara would seem to be entertained, that the child would starve before itottaris 
its natural and fitting nourishment from its mother's breast; and hence the cramming tie 
new born first with melasses and water, and then pap and the hke. The effect is often 
thus deseribed in the narrative 

If there be unusual delay in the mother supplying milk to the infant, a substitute may 
be given in moderation, to consist, notef pap or panada, but of milk and water—two parts 
of the former to one of the latter—with some loaf sugar. 

t One would suppose that infants can breathe and live without fresh air, were a jadg- 
rent to be formed from the pains taken to wrap its head and face up, and then to bury it 
under the bed clothes. Many a child has been either directly suffoeated by such treatment, 
or rendered so languid as to gradually pine away unto death 
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Phials and labels about their necks; pipkins, napkins, basins, clothes, chairs, and 
tables, at all sorts of angles, &c. &c. &c., seemed so untidy, that I could well un- 
derstand why it was called a sick room; it was enough to make any body sick. 
“As morning approached, two or three maids began to peep in. They giggled, 
walked on tiptoe, and appeared as highly elated as if each had borne a son of her 
own. ‘I'hey drank with the nurse, and carried off some tea and sugar to make 
breakfast. One or two of ther looked at me and observed that I was a nasty look- 


ing animal. After which they laughed and took a glass, whispering, as far as I 


could gather, a great deal of impertinent nonsense. 

“ Carrying me in her arms, the nurse, about this time, went towards the window, 
and quietly withdrawing the curtain, lest her mamma should observe how malig- 
nantly she was treating me, exposed me to the full glare of morning. ‘The flash 
of pain was excessive ; instinct shut up my eyes, or I should have been blinded for 
life. But this was only one of the slightest of the miseries heaped upon me. 

“Soon after, my first acquaintance on earth returned, under pretence of in- 
quiring about my health. The villain, in my own hearing, approved of all that 
had been done to me, and spoke of repeating the same kind of usage if I presumed 
to dispute their authority. While he was talking, another man came in, who I 
soon gathered, was another ruthless enemy of mine. Indeed I saw now that he 
was the origin of all my distress; the instigator of my persecution; and, like a 
coward, bribed others to commit the crime he had not courage to perpetrate with 
his own hands. I tried hard to divine what new plot was hatching against me, but 
could not make it out. I only observed this fellow slip the bribe into the open 
fingers of the other, who, though called doctor, which is derived from learning, 
looked smilingly like a murderer, evidently promised acquiescence, and walked 
away, grinning most diabolically, as he conveyed the gold to his pocket. 

“The noise, I presume, waked my poor mamma, for she uttered a low noise, 
and moved slightly on her pillow. Alas! it was but to provoke outrage ; the second 
savage strode up to the bed, and putting his face close to her’s, gave her a smack, 
which, though partially concealed, was perfectly audible to my ear. How I longed 
for a giant’s strength, to punish the miscreant! But I was condemned to a similar 
fate. ‘The suflering saint was so accustomed to ill-treatment, that she only smiled 
faintly, and waved her pale hand; when the assassin quitted his prey, and ad- 
vanced towards me, my rage and hatred were inconceivable. I think I could have 
repelled him, had he assailed me alone, but one of his infamous associates was 
still left to help him. She held me towards him, and he served me exactly as he 
had served my martyr of a mother. 

« Till then, I knew not the pang she bore with such patient resignation: of all 
the pains I had yet encountered, it was the most poignant and severe. His chin 
was armed all over with sharp spears, and short but cutting knives; and these, by 
a dexterous motion, such as only long practice could have taught the tormentor, 
he contrived to stab into every pore of bis victim's face. I screeched aloud, and | 
saw the tear come into mamma’s eyes; but the others, as before, only made a scott 
of my agony. “He isa charming boy, and your very picture! he is indeed his 
papa’s own!” said the nurse, (as confounded a lie as ever was uttered! and, be- 
sides, my countenance was so distorted, that I was like nothing human ;) and then 
papa chuckled out a horse laugh, and taking his purse, without the least affectation 
of secrecy, bribedl and rewarded his other vile campanion, 
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“ A few words passed between them; and agatn inflicting the torture upon his 
unhappy and unhesitating wife, the flinty-hearted tyrant withdrew. 

“Thad hitherto preserved considerable resolution under the indignities and dan- 
gers of my situation ; but the last occurrence depressed me exceedingly. I clearly 
perceived that the only living crecture attached to me by sympathy, was exposed 
to the worst of injuries on that account; I saw that she was broken-spirited and 
uncomplaining, though decidedly unable to undergo, as I had done, the continued 
attacks of our adversaries. As a proof of this, I may state, that she took a cup of 
the oil, which the nurse presented to her, without even kicking or squalling. My 
soul died within me, and the shock of my feelings, I have no doubt, hastened my 
own dissolution. 

“ Well, the day wore on; several women called in for a few minutes, and all 
seemed of a mind thatI ought to be made way with. One advised a second spoonful 
of oil as the means; another, something named Daffy’s Elixir; a third, a drop or 
two of gin ;* on which the nurse swallowed a bumper aside, to show, as it were, 
how it might be taken without flinching. Among the rest, was a very old female, 
whom they styled grand-mamma, because she was dressed in a stately guise. This 
hideous person disguised herself by putting two round glasses over her eyes, and 
then came close to me. Oh, the insufferable beldam! a powder, of the most 
pungent and acrid nature, which she had concealed about her nose till near 
enough to shake it over my innocent organs, was so cunningly applied that I was 
not even aware of the insidious act, till in the midst of fondling, the whole catas- 
trophe overwhelmed me. I endeavoured to ease myself by sneezing ; upon which 
the company burst into a titter:—my curse be upon them for their inhumanity. 

“ By degrees we were left again to night and solitude; but my nerves had been 
so lacerated, and my constitution so impaired, that it soon became too evident the 
machinations of the conspirators were likely to terminate to their contentment. 
Lest it should be too slow, one of them was again sent for my first worthy friend, 
and he ordered more poisons to be forced down my throat. In nothing was I left 
to nature; my very limbs were encumbered as if they had dreaded that being a 
sans culoites, a sans culottes I would die; the inconveniency of this I will not 
describe. I was born to ill-luck in every thing—to good luck in nothing. 

“ Flayed, drowned, insulted, incapacitated, smothered, abused, tortured, poisoned, 
is it to be wondered at that I resigned myself quietly to the prospect of a release ! 
My poor mamma was unhappy, and cried; and the last of the conspirators ap- 
peared upon the stage. He was a ferocious looking fellow, with a red face and 
twinkling eyes; and I suppose he was brought at the late hour from a masque- 
rade, as he was dressed in a domino. I fancy he had taken off his mask ; but I will 
not positively assert aught of which I am not sure. 

“ Be that as it may, he took a little book from his pocket and mumbled a few 
sentences ; (it would have gratified the literary taste with which I was born, had 
he uttered them distinctly ;) he then dipped his fingers into some water and con- 
temptuously threw it in my face. Previous to this, however, there was a dispute 
among the actors in my tragedy. Mamma said softly, ‘ Let it be William Freder- 
ick Augustus Gustavus ;’ I so love a beautiful name, and one of which we may be 
proud hereafter ; but my ruthless papa replied, ‘ No, it must be Peter Nathaniel, or 


* This is no exaggerated picture of the impertinent intrusion, and gross ignorance 
which venture advice on such occasions. 
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uncle Peter may be offended, and old Nat. Curmudgeon, who has promised to 
stand god-father, forget him in his will. ‘ Peter Nathaniel,’ accordingly exclaimed 
the black ruffian, when he dashed the water over my piteous countenance. 

“it was of less consequence, for the curtain was now about to fall. I felt too 
weak to resist this contumely, and submitted to be placed on the bed of my sor- 
rowing parent. She gently laid me on her bosom, and the sight was so affecting 
that the bearded barbarian, papa, seemed to be moved by it. He dropped some 
consolatory words, and said, if any thing could restore me, that loved bosom 
would, I was sorry to be obliged to agree with the murderer in any one opinion, 
though I felt I was departing; but in truth this soft and yielding breast was de- 
lightful whereon to rest my fevered cheek. I raised my little hand towards it—I 
threw the latest glance of my closing eye upon it—I drew one draught of 
nature from its fountain—I uttered one short sigh—I had for one moment tasted 
an earthly heaven, and for an everlasting heaven I winged my flight.” With this 
beautiful eentence, Baby concluded his auto-biography. 
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